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For Friends’ Review. 


PREPARATION FOR THE MINIS- 
TRY. 
NO. III. 
Continued from page 211. 

The sciences, the practice of law or of 
medicine, &c., require a special training 
under competent instructors, to be followed 
as they should be. They deal with sub- 
jects that cannot be understood without 
intellectual training. 

To understand God, to tell others of 
Him is not on the same basis. The sci- 
ences are practically open but to a few. 
Every man cannot be a lawyer. But every 
one may be and should be a Christian. 
The truths of God are not tobe reached 
through learning and wisdom. We no- 
where find in the Bible that earthly wis- 
dom is considered necessary, and we do 
find that it is referred to as an hind- 
rance ; as when Jesus said: 

‘“‘Ithank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes.” We are not to 
understand from this that our Lord put 
any premium upon ignorance, but rather 
that He was speaking of the only too pat- 
ent fact, that those who are proud of their 
wisdom are not so ready to yield them- 
selves to the teachings of their Lord, as are 
others who are aware of their ignorance. 
In the nature of the case, any system of 
teaching that aims to be universal must be 
independent of the schools. Otherwise, 
only the learned could really master it. 
As a matter of fact, one finds among the 
most unlettered those who have been deep- 
ly taught in the things of God. We find 
this among the learned also, but only 
among those who are willing as little chil- 
dren to sit at the feet of Jesus. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up. 

Now if Christianity is really for every- 
day people, and if the best way to be in- 
structed in the knowledge of God is by 
being like a little child, is it the wisest me- 
thod to put those who are to spread the 
Gospel through a special course of human 
instruction which must in the nature of the 
case te largely theoretical? Does it not 
a little look like training a set of bachel- 
Ors to teach parents how to educate their 
children? May not this to some extent 
explain why the church has got out of 
touch with the masses, and why there is 
aN creasing cry for ‘‘ lay” workers? 

It is not every man who is able to be 
benefited by a college education, for no 
College is sufficiently universal in its scope 
to suit the requirements of all. It is there- 
fore a distinct loss to the ministry to rule 
Out of its ranks those who cannot take a 
scholastic training, for they are able to 
appeal to some who would be deaf to 


what an educated man might say. It is 
also not right to hold such an uneducated 
preacher in less honor than his more cul- 
tivated brother, as though the difference 
in their education made any difference in 
their real standing in the economy of God. 

But you say, We do not wish to have 
ignorant preachers. Neitherdo I. But 
I had far rather hear an unlettered minis- 
ter, who had been well taught in the 
school of Christ than the most cultivated 
one who had not been so taught. We need 
to emphasize the fact that the m:nister 
does need deep preparation, that preach- 
ing is not merely saying just whatever 
comes into one’s mind, or a light and 
airy exercise. But as we lay emphasis 
upon the needed preparation let us be 
careful that we emphasize it in the right 
way, and lay it where it belongs. What 
is needed is the training that the Lord 
leads him through in his own life, and in 
the practice he receives from exercising 
his gift under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But why should we not have an insti- 
tute where those who clearly have a call 
to become ministers may yo for a longer 
or shorter time, and study Greek, and be 
instructed in the various ways of carrying 
on the work most effectually, and in the 
doctrines of the Bible ? 

The proposition sounds pleasant and 
innocent ; and yet there is absolutely no 
resting place between this and tne most 
thoroughly equipped theological seminary. 
The whole thing would be founded on the 
principle that special human training 1s 
needed to learn how to exercise a spiritual 
gift, that such an exercise is part of a pro- 
fession, and that speculative theology is 
above the simple message of the cross. I 


do not say that these views would be as-. 


serted, but they are really the underlying 
ground for a theological education. The 
formal teaching of methods ot work has 
this disadvantage also, that it tends to 
fasten methods which may have been good 
at one time upon the minds of the young, 
as being essential methods. Asa Society 
we have suffered much in the past from 
this feeling, though it has arisen from a 
widely different cause. But anything that 
tends unduly to emphasize certain methods, 
as though ends could only be gained by 
them, is a handicap in the work of the 
Lord. It would be far better to let the 
young worker learn in the school of expe- 
rience as to what were the best methods 
for him to use in his work. It is not 
Moody’s methods that have brought about 
his success, or Spurgeon’s methods that 
have secured his, but the man behind the 
method and the Lord behind the man. In 
the hands of others they may become as 
formal as any other methods. I confess I 
view with concern even the establishment 


of places where individuals are trained im 
mission and Bible work, as a step that 
may in time tend to divorce these “lay ’” 
workers from the people and make them a 
separate class, a sort of ‘‘ under clergy ” 
by themselves. 
RICHARD HENRY THOMAS. 
236 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md., Tenth mo, 28, 1897. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE MESSAGE. 





I cannot but think in the land of the blest 
She is going to church to-day ; 

Intent on serving the Lord she loved, 
Smiling on all by the way. 


But in heaven I wonder what is the church, 
And how she may serve the King ? 

Is it leaving the home three times a day, 
To go, I am wondering ? 


There “every day is a Sunday ” too ; 
So that would be so queer : 

I think it cannot be in heaven 
The same as it is here. 


Perhaps all heaven is the church, 
And every one you see 

Is serving God by being good : 
How pleasant that would be. 


So, while I muse this Sabbath morn, 
What do I hear her say : 

“ My child, be sure and go to church,” 
Or “ follow this sweet way ?” 


“ Make every day a Sunday too, 
Make home the sweetest place ; 
And carry in the heart for all 
The smile upon thy face. 


“ Not giving, but benevolence 
Which asks another’s needs, 

And from thy store of pride or peace 
Be sure that he receives, 


Lift up the head that languishes, 
Tho’ it may bow thy own ; 
Take to thy heart the wanderer, 
The homeless give a home. 


“ Share what thou hast and needest. 
Here it is never given 

To know the joy on earth that comes 
By changing hell to heaven, 


« No race, we know, no station, 
No difference of birth, 

No rich or poor, no high or low: 
So may it be on earth ; 


« When simple love and justice 
Weigh all by balance true, 
And preaching is but practicing 
The golden rule you knew.” 
MARTHA JONES, 
Massachusetts. 





Gop so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whatsoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, bu 
have everlasting life. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


PULPIT LECTURES. 


The greater part of the Christian 
Church is characterized in its weekly ser- 
vice by what may be fitly termed ‘‘pulpit 
lectures.” How are we to distinguish 
between these and other lectures except 
by the subject? That they are interest- 
ing lectures is generally the case, and in 
almost every instance the hearers go away 
with clearer ideas upon some particular 
religious idea. But the question seems to 
be one of edification more than elucida- 
tion; that is, edification should be prim- 
ary. To change the figure, growth 
should come to pass before bloom. 

I believe this to be the very great fault 

of the existing church system. There is 
not enough-soul in it, not enough patience 
and grasp of character. The exact force 
of words is not taken into consideration. 
Strongly flavored with poetry or poetic 
ideas, and tending to the verbose, there 
may be elucidation, but not true edifica- 
tion in the spiritual sense. A few words 
spoken with the conscious sense of the 
Holy Spirit, words that could not increase 
in number if they tried, will outweigh 
many a brilliant pulpit lecture. It may 
be that they will not attract so much the 
unconverted, but just here is another false 
idea that is dominant. We are to place 
little value on outward attractions. What 
was Christ’s example in times that were 
vastly more ignorant and degraded than 
are these? He attracted by nothing out- 
wardly but his power to do good, the le- 
gitimate and only safe way for the Chris- 
tian to attract asa Christian. His talk 
is constantly beautified by figures taken 
from scenes around, but was this simply 
to attract? How many understood the 
meaning of his parables? Fle acknowl- 
edged he spoke in mysteries, ‘‘lest they 
should be converted, and I should heal 
them.’’ This explanation cannot be 
taken literally, for what he meant was, 
‘If they cannot comprehend the spirit of 
what I say, that is given to all men to see 
at once, the story itself cannot touch 
them.’’ ‘‘From him that bath not shall 
be taken even that which he hath.’’ 
From this we can infer that the gospel 
has a power of which we seldom dream. 
A single simple relation must cling toaman 
all his life, and he cannot help calculating 
the conclusions in his inmost soul. 

For edification, then, we need una- 
dorned, heartfelt utterance, without prep- 
aration—spontaneous. But the Church 
*‘provides” for that in the prayer-meet- 
ing, which infallibly comes as a secondary 
affair at the end of the Sabbath. More- 
over, the effect of this meeting is often 
marred by an assumption that spontaneity 
must be forced, a manifest contradiction 
of terms, and further, a certain amount 
of preparation is often insisted upon. 

In consideration of these facts we can 
not but account for the lack of stamina in 
the Church. When spontaneity, when 
freedom of the soul is checked or thrown 

in certain lines, what can we hope for 
healthy growth? 


Obviously the position of prayer-meet- 
ing and regular service should be re- 
versed. It would not look so well, nor 
be so imposing, but these things are not 
what the Church was placed here for. 
It seems to me there would be great 
growth spiritually and consequent increase 
of power and effectiveness. Pulpit lec- 
tures are right in their place. I think 
Frierds would gain by listening to them 
more often, viewing them simply as lec- 
tures, and not directly inspired of the 
Spirit. But to put along talk prepared 
by one man as the central point religiously 
of every Sabbath appears to me unwise 
and out of true perspective, laying stress, 
as it does, upon the intellectual rather 
than the purely spiritual. 
CuHarLes H. BATrey. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tenth mo, 28, 1891. 
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THE HOLY EXPERIMENT. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 


the same.”’ 
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Continued from page 228. 


The Charter conveying the property 
was executed March 4, 1681, and pro- 
fessed to be bestowed in acknowledgment 
of the ‘*memorie and meritts’’ of the 
father and the good purposes of the son. 
The purposes of the foundation are avowed 
in the introduction to the instrument. ‘Out 
of a commendable desire,” so runs its 
phraseology, ‘‘to enlarge our English 
Empire, and promote such useful com- 
modities as may be of Benefit to Us and 
Our Dominions as also to reduce the 
Savage Natives by gentle and just manners 
to the Love of Civil Society and Christian 
Religion. . . . Our trusty and well- 
beloved subject William Penn hath humbly 
besought us for this grant.’’ By this patent, 
Penn and his heirs were constituted abso- 
lute proprietors of the territory therein 
specified, reserving, of course, to the 
Crown their allegiance and the sovereignty. 
In return for the millions of acres thus 
given, it was provided that Penn was to 
deliver annually at Windsor Castle two 
bear skins, and pay into the royal treasury 
one-fifth of the gold and silver which the 
Province might yield. 

The Proprietor was empowered to legis- 
late for the province, with the advice and 
assent of the freemen of the territory— 
but, as in the case of several colonies, all 
the laws were required to be in conformity 
with the general strain of jurisprudence 
existing in England. In fact, it was ex- 
pressly provided that the enactments of 
the province were to be ‘consonant to 
reason,’’ and ‘‘ not repugnant or contrary, 
but as near as conveniently may be agree- 
able to the laws, statutes and rights of 
Our Kingdom of England.’’ One section 
of the charter ordained that all laws passed 
by the Assembly of the Colony should be 
transmitted to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, and a power was reserved to the 
latter body to repeal all measures within 
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five years after their passage by the colo. 
nial legislature.* 

This document also conferred on the 
Proprietary a power which it is almog 
needless to remark was not employed 
least, in the early days of the Province, 
In the language of the Charter, Penn was 
authorized ‘‘ to levy, muster and traine all 
sorts of men, of what condition, or where. 
soever born, in the said province of Penn. 
sylvania, for the time being, and to make 
war and pursue the enemies and Robbers 
aforesaid, as well by Sea as by Land, yea, 
even without the Limits of the said prov. 
ince, and by God’s assistance to vanquish 
and take them, and being taken, to put 
them to death by the law of War, or to 
save them at their pleasure, and to do all 
and every other ect and thing, which to 
the charge and cffice of a Captain-general 
of an Army belongeth or hath accustomed 
to belong, as fully and freely as any Cap. 
tain-general of an Army hath ever done 


At the suggestion of Bishop Compton, 
so goes popular allegation, a clause was 
inserted into the Charter as follows; 
‘¢ And Our farther pleasure is, and We do 
hereby, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, 
charge and require, that if any of the In- 
habitants of the said Province, to the num. 
ber of Twenty, shall at any Time here 
after, be desirous, and shall by an Writing, 
or by any Person, deputed for them, sig: 
nify such the Desire to the Bishop of Lon 
don for the time being, that any Preacher 
or Preachers, to be approved by the said 
Bishop, may be sent unto them for their 
that then such, Preacher or 
Preachers shall and may be and reside with- 
in the said Province without any Denial or 
Molestation whatsoever.” 

Penn had not proceeded very far in his 
colonial designs before he was confronted 
He had selected no 
name for his nascent colony. The King 
preferred the combination Pennsylvania, 
but his friend strenuously protested against 
It was much more in 
accordance with hie conceptions of mod- 
esty and propriety to employ some cog: 
nomen like New Wales. But the inflexible 
Charles persisted in retaining his inven- 
tion—‘* Penn’s woods,’’ ostensibly in honor 
of the deceased Admiral. 
discovered that his sovereign was so deter- 
mined, he proposed to compromise by 
omitting the first syllable and retaining the 
Sylvania, To accomplish this desider- 
atum, he even condescended to an ¢m- 
ployment of the magic metal. 
to the King to effect the desired alteration, 
but the implacable Charles substantially 
declared, in the words of the ancient 
ruler, ‘‘ What is written is written.’’ Penn 
adds, with delightful naivety, that twenty 
guineas could not, ‘‘ move the under-sect® 
tary to vary the name.” The reasons for 
his serious objections to the denomination 
selected by the Crown are explained whet 
Penn writes that he feared ‘* lest it 
be looked upon as vanity in me and s0t 


with a dilemma. 


such a designation. 







*Stille, Relig. Tests in Penn, Art, in Penn. Mag, ¢! 
Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1886. 
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asarespect in the King, as it truly was, 
to my father, whom he often mentions 
with praise.’’ Wise men in all ages, how- 
ever, have always bowed in deference to 
the inevitable with stoic fortitude, and 
when it was perceived that the ‘‘ merry 
monarch ’’ was so obstinate, no more op- 
position was made to the retention of the 
name. 

The Pennsylvania of more than two 
hundred years ago was arf entirely differ- 
ent place from the enterprising Keystone 
State of the nineteenth century. Then it 
was about as well known as some portions 
of the territory of Alaska are at the pres- 
ent time. Indeed at this period, the fu- 
ture colony was truly a ‘ perfect wilder- 
ness’’ as all the writers of this era agree 
in denominating it. Nevertheless the 
Quakers were more than willing to emi- 
grate to it, and Penn exhibited an equal 
eagerness to have his grant colonized. 
Possessed of his Charter, to which the 
King had given additional authority by a 
royal letter* commanding all intending 
planters in the new colony to render due 
submission to the Proprietary, Penn di- 
rected his attention to the interesting em- 
ployment of attracting inhabitants to his 
vacant territory. In order to accomplish 
this object as speedily as possible, resort 
was had to public advertisements, which 
by considerable inducements invited pur- 
chasers. ‘‘ Since (by the good providence 
of God) a country in America is fallen to 
my lot,’’ wrote Penn, ‘I thought it not 
less my duty than my honest interest, to 
give some public notice of it to the world, 
that those of our own, or other nations, 
that areinclined to transport themselves 
or families beyond the seas, may find an- 
other country added to their choice, that 
if they shall happen to like the place, con- 
ditions, and constitutions (so far as the 
present infancy of things will allow us any 
prospect) they may, if they please, fix with 
mein my province hereafter described.”’ 
Land was offered for sale at 40s per 100 
acres, subject only to a small quit rent of 
one shilling for every hundred acres. 
Even servants were not to be excluded 
from the privilege of landholdings. They 
were permitted to hold as many as fifty 
acres in fee simple. At the same time, 


Penn also published a description of the: 


soil, resources, ef cefera of the province, 
together with admonitions to those who 
Were to undertake the cultivation of these 
wild, but fertile, fields. Intentional de- 
ception, however, was never a factor in 
any of Penn’s colonization schemes. He 
did not persuade people to emigrate to his 
Province without at the same time clearly 
setting before them the disadvantages that 
the very nature of the case rendered it ne- 
Cesary for themtoencounter. To relieve 
their minds of any overdrawn or false 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


*This letter was issued “ to ye Inhabitants and Plant- 
ers of Pensilvania in America,” April 2, 16%1. Its con- 
tents ranthus: “ His Ma’tie doth therefore hereby pub- 

and declare His Royal Will and Pleasure that all 
_ settled or inhabiting within the i:mits of the said 
ince doe yield all due obedience to the said William 
Penn, his heirs and assigns, as absolute Proprietaries and 
ernors thereof; as also to the Deputy or Deputies, 
Agents or Lisutenants lawfully Commissioned by on - 
m according to the powers and authorities granted by 
the Said Letters Patents.” 


impressions, he candidly states, ‘‘ I know 
how much people are apt to fancy things 
beyond what they are, and that imagina- 
tions are great flatterers of the minds of 
men, to the end that none may delude 
themselves with an expectation of an im- 
mediate amendment of their conditions, so 
soon as it shall please God they arrive 
there ; I would have them understand that 
they must look for a winter before a sum- 
mer comes; and they must be willing to 
be two or three years without some of the 
conveniences they enjoy at home.’’ The 
letter concludes by enjoining all his ‘‘dear 
country folks, who may be inclined to go 
into those parts, to consider seriously the 







premises, as well the present inconven- 


iences, as future ease and plenty, that so 


none may move rashly, or from a fickle, 
but solid mind ; having above all things 
an eye to the providence of God, in the 
disposal of themselves. And I would fur- 
ther advise all such at least to have the 
permission, if not the good liking of their 
near relations ; for that is both natural, 
and a duty incumbent upon all, and by 
this means will natural affection be pre- 
served, and a friendly and profitable cor- 
respondence be maintained between them. 
In all which I beseech Almighty God to 
direct us, that His blessing may attend 
our honest endeavor, and then the conse- 
quence of all our undertaking will turn to 
the glory of His great name, and the true 
happiness of usand our posterity. Amen,’ * 

There was one thing that the colonists 
could enjoy in Pennsylvan a that was de- 
nied them in the mpther country, namely, 
freedom of conscience, and to possess this 
inestimable boon they were more than 
willing to endure all the requisite hard- 
ships. Consequently Quakers from all 
parts pressed forward toward this new Ca- 
naan. Many countries of Europe, in ad- 
dition to England, furnished contingents 
to this wave of immigration. Germany 
appear; to have been especially notable in 
this particular. Among the early settlers 
of Pennsylvania were some twen y fami- 
lies from the Fatherland, who had been 
converted to Quakerism through the in- 
strumentality of the preaching of Penn 
and his associates. These immigrants es 
tablished themselves about seven miles 
from Philadelphia, and, in recognition of 
the land whence they came, called their 
settlement Germantown. From this acorn 
stately trees soon grew, and it may be re- 
lated that Pennsylvania, during her colo- 
nial existence, owed much to the German 
element thus incorporated into her popu- 


lation, 
To be concluded. 





—_ | 


A MAN of no great fortune has been 
known to give away, without much trouble, 
nearly a thousand books of piety, every 
year, for many years together. Who can 
tell but that, with the expense of less than 
a shilling, you may ‘‘convert a sinner 
from the error of his ways, and save a 
soul from death ?”’ 





*Hazard, Annals, pp. 505—13. 






For Friends’ Review. 
AN EPISTLE OF ADVICE. 


It is becoming a Christian-who has not 


long to stay upon earth not to defer till 
to-morrow the things which belong to the 
day. Equally important is it, not to do 
that which should be left undone. In the 
blessed Book of Divine inspiration we are 
admonished to be ‘‘ diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’’ The 
blessed Jesus said, ‘‘ Work while it is 
called to-day.’’ When life’s eventful day 
is over, there is no repentance in the grave. 
My advice is to guard against extremes. 
We have no measuring line whereby to 
measure the extent of harm that is being 
done by ill-timed work, together with a 
redundancy of what in itself is good. 


Work done and work viewed by moon- 
light is oft discovered in the light of day 


as having in it imperfections of some kind- 


Error is error, when seén in the light of 
eternal truth. Extremes and abuses work 
alike to produce evil. Evils innumerable 
are often seen to encompass the Christian 
believer—not only in the world at large, 
but in the militant church. Who can 
fail to discover inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions many? Because of these, pro- 
gress in the right direction is slow ; and is 
there not cause to fear that through want. 
of united effort on the part of those who 
work for the upbuilding of the church, the 
house itself before it is completed will 
drop through? The wise King said in 
proverbial speech, ‘‘Be not over much 
righteous,’’ neither ‘* over much wicked.” 
It appears his wisdom was taxed with the 
necessity of avoiding extremes. Some 
people, possessed of a spurious zeal, claim 
in effect that they are good—having a 
certain knowledge of being saved, making 
distinction between saved and unsaved, on 
the ground of making confession by word 
of mouth, as they themselves do—‘‘ I 
know that I am saved.’’ The harm which 
may be done in this way is hardly to be 
estimated ; for, in being deceived and de- 
ceiving others, a fearful responsibility is 
incurred. Futile is the hope of helping 
another to obtain salvation by asserting 
our own goodness—‘‘ The tree is known 
by its fruit.’” What a pity for Christians 
to be unguardedly zzalous in the cause of 
religion. If our zeal is not according to 
knowledge Divine, we may labor and 
labor in vain without receiving the Divine 
blessing. P. R. GirrorD. 


Providence, Tenth mo. 21, 189t. 





THe FAMOUs Paris spzcialist and rabies 
authority, Pasteur, recently in a pudlic 
address, declared his faith in the sove- 
reignty of a Divine Providence and his 
astonishment at his wisdom in Nature. 
This so enraged the atheistic officials of 
his native town that they changed the 
name of their leading street, which for 
years they had been calling Rue de Pus- 
teur, in special honor of their great town- 
man. 
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'From The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 





It cannot be doubted that there is now 
going on a great letting down in the prin- 
ciples and practices of professing Chris- 
tians touching ‘‘ unquestionable”’ things 
in the Christian lifeand faith. This has 
been going on for some time, but has 
been going on with increased and increas- 
ing rapidity during the past few years. 
The changes from what were nearly uni- 
versal as the principles and practices of 
professing Christians a few years ago, to 
what are almost as nearly universal as the 
principles and practices of professing 
Christians to day, have followed one an- 
other with amazing rapidity. And the 
changes have been not less great than 
rapid. Then, asa rule, the Sabbath, or 
Lord’s day, was sacred, sacred in the faith, 
feeling and observance of the Lord’s peo- 
ple. It is not so now. It is slighted and 
it is profaned. It is not observed as a 
holy day, and it is treated as a holiday. 
Secular reading is not put aside, but it is 
taken up ; the double extra of the Sunday 
issue of the secular daily paper is he read- 
ing of the day. Christian families that 
took and read one or more religious pa- 
pers, have dropped them for the secular 
Sunday papers: Baseball clubs play match- 
ed games, professional and amateur, on 
Sunday; and Christians (professed) wit- 
ness, criticize and applaud them. There 
are Sunday regattas ; and Christians (pro. 
fessed) own some of the boats sailing, and 
others are in attendance, witnessing and 
applauding. We know of an elder of a 
city Presbyterian church who passed the 
two months of his late summer vacation 
between two Presbyterian churches not 
three miles apart, but visited neither of 
them, nor any other church, and spent 
his Sundays mainly in sailing up and down 
a tide-water river. We know of divers 
other Christians (professed) who habitu- 
ally do similar questionable things on Sun- 
day when off on their summer vacations ; 
who not only sin negatively by not going 
to God’s house on Sunday, but who sin 
positively by open and flagrant violations 
of the Lord’s day. Sunday traveling, by 
railroads, steamboats, pleasure yachts and 
private carriages, for pleasure, for visit- 
ing, for saving time, by private Christians 
(professed), and even by Christian minis. 
ters, is so common as altzost to cease to 
cause remark; the severest remarks we 
have known to be made were by conduct- 
ors and engineers on railroads, who com- 
plained that they had no Sabbath, because 
the companies were constrained to run 
Sunday trains to accommodate Christian 
men (professed) who traveled on them. 
We have seen them bitterly sarcastic the 
Monday following, when they had happen- 
ed to know personally the men who had 
so sinned against God and them the day 
before. As for theatre-going, card-play- 
ing, dancing (round dances) and lax views 
as to doctrines and morals, they have be- 
come sO common with Christians (pro- 
fessed), that they no longer distinguish 
between the church and the world. 
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What then is {the Christian duty of the 
hour? Is it to float with the stream? or 
is it to row against the stream ? The com- 
mon excuse of a Christian (professed) who 
is beginning to fl»at with the stream, or 1s 
wishing to float with the stream, or is 
temp‘ed to float with the stream is, ‘‘Other 
Christians ’’ (professed) ‘ do these thiags, 
and why may not I?”’ One of these, hav- 
ing been tempted by the shekels he thought 
was in it, had bought out a Sunday paper 
route, and had his agents out selling Sun- 
day papers; and when remonstrated with 
by his pastor, answered: ‘* Other Chris- 
tians make money on Sunday by railroads 
and ships ; and Ido not see why I may 
not do the same by a Sunday newspaper 
route.’’ The difference between this and 
stopping every railroad train Saturday 
night at 12 o’clock, wherever it might be, 
and anchoring every ship at sea the same 
hour, was pointed out to him, together 
with the admission that there was much 
unnecessary, and therefore sinful, work 
done on Sunday by railroads and sea going 
vessels; but the point of his excuse was, 
that as others were floating down stream, 
he saw no reason why he should not join 
them and float with them. 

The greatest amount of evil is done 
when those who are floating are Chris- 
tians (professed) of social or political 
distinction; or Christians (professed) of 
emiuence for their piety and good works. 
Of the latter class the writer knows two, 
whose Christian lives he has often and 
openly commended, who in late years 
have seemed to go with the multitude in 
doing two or three ‘‘ quéstionable things’? 
for Christians ; and time and again, when 
he has condemned these ‘‘ questionable 
things to others who were beginning to do 
them, or were being tempted to do them, 
he has been foiled as follows : 

‘* Have I not heard you commend 
and as Christians ?”’ 

** You have.”’ 

‘*Do you not consider them faithful 
Christians ?”’ 

‘I do; few more so.”’ 

‘* Well, they do the very things you 
condemn. And,if such good Christian 
men as they are do them, there cannot be 
much harm in them.” 

There is an obvious flaw in this reason- 
ing. Because a Christian man otherwise 
faithful has made a mistake in one or two 
or more things he permi‘s himself to do, it 
does not follow that he is to be imitated 
in his mistakes as well as in his good 
deeds. New York did not contain a Chris- 
tian man more loyal to his Master, or 
more generally faithful in the practice of 
every Christian duty, than the late Dr. 
Howard Crosby; but Dr. Crosby claimed 
the right, and practiced it, to drink wine 
as a beverage at his dinner table, and 
counseled others to do the same ; and in 
this, as many think, made a grave mis- 
take. Is it good reason to argue that be- 
cause the good Dr. Crosby drank wine as 
a beverage, therefore there can be but 
little harm in it. The things condemned 
—S:bbath-breaking, card-playing, the- 
atre-going, dancing, low views of doc- 

















[Eleventh mo, 


trines and morals—must stand or fall b 
themselves. If evil—in themselves, or by 
reason of their associations, or because 
public opinion says they are inconsistent 
with Christianity—they cannot be made 
good and lawful because this and that 
Christian man and woman practices them, 
At such a time as this, Christians must 
not justify themselves by floating down 
stream, because other Christians (pro. 
fessed) are floating downstream. On the 
contrary, their duty may be to throw every 
ounce of weight and strength they have 
into their stroke, rowing up stream, just 
because so many of their fellows are float- 
ing down stream ; for an example, and for 
a testimony. 


me 


From The Housewife. 


LET US GIVE THANKS. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER, 





Yes, there are gloomy days of dark repining 
That sadly flit along on leaden wing, 
And yet somewhere, the sun is always shin- 
ing 
And every winter surely ends in spring, 


Yes, there is pain and suffering, heart rend- 


ing, 
And pitiful old age, grown faint and gray; 
But young lives come to crown the old lives’ 
ending, 
Think of the children in the world to-day! 


Yes, there is war. God waits a little longer 
Ere He will all this jarring strife subdue ; 

But human love to-day was never stronger, 
And human hearts were never half so true, 


Yes, in each life there will be bitter sorrow, 
But ‘tis not long—this space of mortal 
breath, 
There waits for each of us, a grand to-mor- 
row, 
There waits for each, the kindly night of 
Death. 


A world where sunbeams dance, and birds 
are singing, 
Where violets never fail to come in May, 
Where little children’s voices sweet are ring- 
ing, 
Where love shines steadfast on the darkest 
way ! 


A world where dear Life meets us, full of 
gladness 
And guides our steps o’er easy paths and 
steep, 
And where her smile has faded into sadness, 
Dear Death soothes every weary heart to 
sleep. 


Beyond our sight, the angels are rejoicing, 
They stand around the throne in shining 
ranks, : 
Oh, let us join the song that saints are voic- 


ing, 
He is our Father—let us, too, give thanks! 





THE Pope oN DUELLING —It is an en- 
couraging sign that Pope Leo XIII. has 
issued a vigorous protest against duelling, 
addressed in the first place to the Germun 
and Austrian bishops. 


| = 
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From the Christian Union. 


WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FPEET.* 





There are two antagonistic methods of 
interpreting the laws of Christ: in the 
New Testament, either of which affords 
aconsistent and harmonious system and 
consistent and harmonious results. We 
may regard them as commands or stat- 
utes, issued by a lawgiver who had full 
knowledge of all future conceptions, who 
issued the edicts with full comprehension 
of their future applicability to the vary- 


ing conceptions and civilizations of life,” 


whose authority is unquestioned, and 
whom we have simply to obey, leaving 
the responsibility for results wholly with 
him; or we may regard them as general 
principles enunciated by a religious teach 
er. Laws in this sense were delivered on 
principles which govern in the moral and 
spiritual realm., After so enunciated, the 
teacher leaves his pupils to apply them to 
the varying conceptions of life as occa- 
sion may require. So regarded, they will 
resemble rather the laws of mechanics 
taught by a professor in the school-room 
than the edicts of an emperor promul- 
gated by heralds charged with that duty. 

Christ gathered his disciples about a 
supper table, broke bread, poured out 
wine, passed the bread and wine to his 
disciples, and then, at the close of the 
supper, said, ‘‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me,’’ and the Church, with the soli- 
tary exception of the Quakers, regards 
this as a statute requiring a similar supper 
to be provided and participated in by the 
disciples of Christ in their church organi- 
zations throughout all time. But just a 
little before this supper he laid aside his 
upper garment, girded himself with a 
towel, took a basin of water, washed his 
disciples’ feet; and wiped them with a 
towel wherewith he was girded, and when 
he was through, said, ‘‘I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have 
done to you; if ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye,do them.’’ And the 
entire Christian Church, with the excep- 
tion of one or two minor sects, chiefly 
confined to Pennsylvania, wholly disre- 
gard the command to feet washing, treat- 
ing it as an obsolete illustfation of a gen- 
eral principle. I am not able to under- 
stand on what ground it is asserted that 
the direction, ‘‘D> this in remembrance 
of me,”’ is a properly perpetual command 
and the direction, ‘‘Ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet,’’ is a temporary or ob- 
selete one. 

The Lord’s Supper is an expression of 
the spiritual truth that the soul’s life is 
dependent upon a living communion with 
a living God; that truth never varies 
throughout the ages. But it is within the 
discretion of the Church to modify the 
xpression of that truth whenever modify- 
ing conceptions require; to substitute 
anfermented wine for wine, or water for 
¢ither, or discontinue the cup altogether ; 
to commune with one kind, or both kinds, 


_ Or even, with the Quaker, to substitute a 


“International Scripture Lesson for Tenth mo, 18, 189. 
—_ xi; I-17, 


silent or unsymbolical expression of com- 
munion, if these really serve better to 
feed the spiritual nature. 

Feet-washing is an expression of the 
law of service: that the greater must 
serve the less. The law is eternal, uni- 
versal, absolute, never to be parted from. 
But its form of expression is temporal 
and local. Whether we havea Pope to 
wash the feet of paupers once a year in 
Rome, or whether, with the Dunkards of 
Pennsylvania, we wash one another’s feet 
on certain set occasions, or whether, with 
most Christians, we dispense with feet- 
washing altogether as an Oriental custom 
unfitted to Occidental life, is matter 
wholly unmaterial. We follow Christ’s 
example, not when we wash one another’s 
feet, but when by love we serve one an- 
other ; as we ‘‘do this in remembrance of 
Christ,’’ not when we kneel at an altar or 
sit in a pew and take consecrated elements 
from a priest or deacon, but when, in the 
words cf the Episcopal liturgy, we ‘“Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
by faith, with thanksgiving.” Weare truly 
baptized, not when we are immersed, sub- 
merged or sprinkled, but when we are 
buried with Christ and rise with him in 
newness of eternal life. 

Christ had asked his disciples to take 
the Passover supper with him and had 
provided a place for the purpose. The 
simple repast was ready, but no servant 
was present, and the disciples got into an 
unseemly controversy with one another as 
to who should sit at the head of the ta- 
ble. One can imagine how Christ, pac- 
ing the room, seemingly absorbed in his 
own thoughts, was really attentive to all 
that was going on, until the wordy battle 
was ended, and the disciples had somehow 
adjusted themselves to their places. But 
there was not one of them who was wil- 
ling to act the servant's part, and they sat 
down to the table with the dust of the 
road upon their naked feet. Christ sat 
down, too, waiting to see if any one 
would suggest the readiness to perform 
the seemly act for his fellow disciples, or 
even for his Lord. But no one moved. 
Then he arose from the table, laid aside 
his upper garment, girded himself as a 
servant, took the basin of water, knelt 
at the feet of one after another, washed 
them, wiped them. Not one dared re- 
monstrate, except Peter; he always dared 
to do anything. Then to the disciples, 
awed and abashed by this strong reproof, 
he said : 

‘*Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye 
say well, forIam. If I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For 
I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, The 
servant is not greater than his Lord ; 
neither he that is sent greater than he 
that sent him.” 

The highest ideal of human character 
is an ideal mother; the lowliest and least 
type of human character is a babe; and 
in the household tke highest service is the 





lowliest ; and who is happier than a fond, 
proud, loving, serving mother? Christiani- 
ty has made some progress in the world 
since the Spartan parents exposed their 
babes to the cruel law of the survival of 
the fittest. In Christendom the home, at 
least, is theoretically, and in no small 
measure practically, constructed upon 
Christ’s principle that the greater should 
serve the least. We have wrought this 
principle also into our church life. The 
minister is by his very name the servant 
of his church and congregation ; his very 
title incorporates the saying of Christ : 
‘‘The Son of man comes not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’’ 

That the Church is fully possessed of 
the spirit of feet-washing no one will al- 
lege; that it is a good way from the 
spirit of feet-washing so long as so large 
a proportion of the so-called working 
classes remain without its walls and its 
fellowship cannot be denied; but it at 
least recognizes, if it does not always pos- 
sess, the spirit of Christian humility; it 
is founded on the theory, though it often 
falls away from its creed, that it is the 
business of the pulpit to serve the pew; 
that within church walls culture and 
learning and wealth are the servitors of 
ignorance and poverty. 

Christendom is a long time learning 
Christ’s lesson. Still we have learned 
something. We have begun to believe 
that ‘the that is greatest among you shall 
be your servant,’’ and we are moving 
along the line thus indicated by Christ 
even in our social and industrial organiza- 
tions. The rich and the strong are doing 
much more to serve the poor and the 
weak than perhaps most men imagine. 
The revolution has not yet ended, but it 
is begun. The man who shuts himself off 
from the social pleasures of social life to 
live among his workingmen, who uses his 
rare executive powers as well as money to 
organize and carry ona great industry 
which feeds many mouths and shelters 
many heads, is doing more to imitate the 
example which Christ set his followers 
than the Pope when formally washing the 
feet of thirteen beggars on Maunday 
Thursday. 


Perhaps it would have been well, per- 
haps not, to have preserved in the Chris- 
tian Church the rite of feet-washing. 
Perhaps it would have kept alive in our 
thovghts how central a truth is that of 
Christian humility ; but perhaps, instead, 
we should have thought our formal ob- 
servance fulfilled the divine law. I am 
not a Friend, but I cannot conceal from 
myself, if I would, that there has been no 
small influence in the religious history of 
the world from the Friends, who regard 
all symbolic rites as tending. to divert the 
thought of the Church from the inward 
and invisible truth to the outward and 
tangible symbol. 





As BY one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedince of 
One, shall many be made righteous. 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


No APoLocy, we believe, is needed for 
much being said on our pages just now on 
the subject of ministry and the preparation 
for it. This is at present the *‘burning ques- 
tion” in the Society of Friends; unless 
we are driven to reverse the figure, and 
say that it is the freezing question. Con- 
gelation rather than conflagration belongs 
to the result of the elaborate training of 
men as members of a professional class of 
preachers, called either pastors, ministers, 
rectors or priests. Let us hear what a 
professional minister, De Witt Talmage 
(whose utterances we cannot always so 
readily approve) says about it .* 


LAYMEN TO THE Front.—I have a sly 
suspicion that the layman who has for 
seven years given the most of his time to 
the study of the truth is better prepared 
to teach the gospel than a man who has 
given that length of time in theological 
seminaries to the study of what other peo- 
ple say about the Bible. In other words, 
we like water just dipped from the spring, 
though handed -in a gourd, rather than 
water that has been standing a week in a 
silver pitcher. After Calvin has twisted 
us one way, and Arminius has twisted us 
another, and we get our head full of the 
old and new theological fights, and the 
difference between Ante-Nicene Trinitar- 
janism and Post Nicene Trinitarianism, it 
is a luxury to meet some evangelist who 
can tell us in our common mother tongue 
of Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. I say let our learned in- 
stitutions push theological education to 
its highest excellency, preparing men for 
spheres which none but the cultured and 
scholarly are fit for, but somehow let us 
beat the drum and gather a battalion of 
lay-workers. We have enough wise men 
to tell us about fishes, about birds, about 
rocks, about stars—enough Leyden jars, 
enough telescopes, enough electric batter- 
ies ; but we have not more than one man 
where we ought to have a hundred to tell 
the story of Christ and the soul. 

Some cry out, ‘‘ It is dangerous to heve 
laymen take such prominent positions in 
the church.” Dangerous to what? Our 
dignity, our prerogatives, our clerical 
rights? It is the same old story. If we 
have a mill on the stream, we do not want 
some one else to build a mill on the same 
stream. It will take the water off our 













































































*Christian Herald, Tenth mo., 1891. 





wheel. 
salvation is deep and strong enough to 
grind corn for all nations. 
so weak that the wave of religious zeal on 
the part of the laity submerges it, then let 
it go under. 
shipping to forsake the sea lest they run 
down our craft. 
men on the wall, more sentinels at the 
gate, more recruits for the field. Forward 
the whole Christian laity ! 
barrier to their advancement. 
hang the church until dead by the neck 
with ‘* red-tape.’’— Christian Herald. 
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But, blessed be God ! the river of 


If a pulpit is 


Wecannot expect all other 


We want more watch- 


Throw up no 
Do not 





ENERGETIC PROTESTATION has gone out 


from many quarters against the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893 at 
Chicago on the first day of the week. 
One after another che great religious as- 
semblies of the year have pronounced 
against it. 
exception, a recent Unitarian Convention ; 
and its recommendation was that the ma- 


We have noticed only one 


chinery should all be stopped on that day, 
and the Exposition should be open only 
in the afternoon. We believe that the 
largely prevailing voice of the Christian 
men and women of this country is in op- 
position to the opening of such an exhibi- 
tion on the Day of Rest. 

With those who claim to be religious, 
the only plausible argument is, that work- 
ing people, engrossed by their labors on 
other days, ought to have the opportunity 
on that day to enjoy and profit by the 
lessons of the Exposition; while multi- 
tudes who never attend any place of wor- 
ship may do much better at such a place 
than at their other familiar resorts. But 
those who are anxious for laboring men 
and women to enjoy such advantages 
should, if employers, give them a few 


week-day holidays (in Pennsylvania half. 


of Seventh-day now is a legal time of holi- 
day) for the purpose. If not employers, 
let the advocates of working men’s rights 
press such a concession upon those who 
are such. Nor will the irreligious crowd 
be morally or spiritually, if intellectually, 
helped by the example, in the heart of a 
Christian natiun, of the secularization of 
a day set apart from the beginning to be 
free from the noise and dust and care of 
the every day life of the world. 

It needs not ultra-Sabbatarianism to 
sustain this view. We recognize the dif- 
ference between the statutory sacredness 
of the Jewish Sabbath and the right ob- 
servance in Christendom of one day in 
seven for rest and social public worship- 
All days should now be the Lord’s days. 
The Connecticut Blue Laws did not repre- 
sent a right reading of the New Testa- 
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ment. ‘* The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.’’ 
bath was enjoined for the benefit of man, 
and to repudiate it must be damaging to - 
any country. Hardly a greater calamity 
could befal our social organization than 
the prevalence in our cities of what, 
in Great Britain, is sometimes called the 
** continental Sunday.’’ 
memoration of the discovery of our conti- 
‘nent not be marred by an example of such 
a degeneration. 


But the Sab. 


May the com- 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———__—_—_—_———S 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lasson 1x, Eleventh month 29, r189r, 
CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, 
John xix. 1—16. 
Gotpen Text.—Who was delivered for our offences 


and was raised again for our justification, Rom. iv, 2s, 


Jesus when He was brought in a pri- 


soner by the Roman cohort on the night 
of His betrayal underwent, rst, a prelim- 


inary examination by Annas (John xviii, 
13) and then by the high priest Caiaphas, 
John xviii. 24. These were both during 
the night, and in the hour of dawn the 
men in charge of Christ amused them- 
selves with mocking His Messianic claims. 
With daybreak the Sanhedrim, or rather 
its members, assembled at the high priest’s 
palace and decided in an informal meet- 
ing upon the guilt of the prisoner—Luke 
xxii. 66 —and upon the line of accusation 
to be adopted with Pilate to whom they 
next took Him. Thus ended the first or 
religious trial. The high priest had de- 
clared Him guilty of blasphemy, Matt 
xxvi. 65, but the charge preferred before 
Pilate was that of perverting the nation, 
forbidding to give tribute to Czesar and 
claiming to be Himself a king. Luke 
xxiii. 1,2. Pilate examined Him upon the 
last of these charges and soon satisfied 
himself that Christ’s claim had nothing of 
a political or earthly nature in it. John 
xviii. 37. Desiring to escape the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing judgment he sent 
Christ to Herod (Luke xxiii. 7-11) by 
whom He was rudely questioned and for 
the second time mocked, and then sent 
back to Pilate pronounced innocent of any 
capital crime. Luke xxiii. 15. Pilate 
now proposed to release Him according 
to the establisned custom of the Feast, but. 
the chief priests stirred up the people to 
refuse this and to demand the release of 
Barabbas, a noted robber and bandit, who: 
was probably readly guilty of perverting. 
the people and refusing to give tribute to 
Czesar and perhaps even (see his name 
Bar.abbas, the son of the Father) had 
made some Messiainc claims.—LZders- 
heim, Pilate then hoping to move the 
people to compassion (Luke xxiii. 21-23) 
gave orders to have Jesus scourged ; here: 
to-day’s lesson begins. 


1. Took Jesus, and scourged him. ‘The 
word used for the scourging implies that 
it was done, not with rods, for | 
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no lictors, but with what Horace calls the 
‘horribile flagellum,’ of which the Rus- 
sian knout is the only modern represen- 
tative.’—Farrar. ‘*The scourge of 
jeather thongs was loaded with lead, or 
armed with spikes and bones, which lacer- 
ated back, and chest, and face, till the 
victim sometimes fell down before the 
dge a bleeding mass of torn flesh.””— 
Edersheim. So Isaiah liii. 5 was literally 
fulfilled. ‘ 

2. And the soldiers platted a crown of 
thorns. Probably the nebk or nubk, a 
plant with glossy leaves resembling the 
ivy and close sharp thorns. And put it 
on his head. This crown, in imitation of 
the laurel often worn by Cesar, was no 
doubt forced roughly down upon our Sa- 
yiour’s brow. ut on him a purple robe. 
‘«¢ The red robe was the soldier’s common 
mantle representing the purple robe worn 
by kings.” — Godet. 

3. Hail, king of the Jews. Matthew 
says they placed a reed or mock sceptre 
in His hand, and Mark adds that they 
spit upon Him in extremest insult. No 
doubt their mockery was directed not only 
against Christ, but against the great Mes- 
sianic hopes of the Jews, of which He 
seemed the representative and which they 
despised. 

4. Pilate therefore went forth again. 
To the leaders of the Jews who had re- 
fused to enter the judgment hall from the 
fear of incurring ceremonial uncleanness 
which would prevent them from joining 
in the Passover festivities. See verse 28. 
I bring him forth to you that ye may know 
that J find no faultinhim. Pilate had twice 
before (Luke xxiii. v. 4 and vs. 14, 15) 
pronounced Jesus innocent. He had 
scourged Him hoping thus to satisfy the 
rage of the Jews against Him and had 
probably permitted the mockery of his 
soldiers for the same reason. 

5. Zhen came Jesus forth. He now 
led Jesus forth clad in the mocking insig- 
nia and wearing the crown of thorns; in- 
tending by this sight to move them to pity. 

6. When the chief priests therefore and 
officers. It is they all through who are the 
moving spirits. Zhey cried out saying, 
Crucify him, crucify him. The words 
had been muttered before, but now for 
the first time the awful cry of ‘ crucify 
him’’ was plainly uttered. Zake ye him 
and crucify him, for I find no fault in him. 
These words mean, ‘‘ Crucify him if you 
dare to do so; there is no charge on which 
I can condemn him, and I will be no 
party to your act.” — Eliott. 

7. We have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die. See Lev. xxiv. 16. The 
law against blasphemy. Christ’s claim to 
be God, which shey well understood, how- 
€ver some now-a-days have been unable to 
see that He made it, had broken this law 
in their view, and they were right; either 
Jesus Christ was the Divine Messiah, or 
He was a blasphemer. Because he made 
himself the Son of God. See Matt. xxvi. 
65 ; John x. 33; Luke xxii. 70, 71. “It 
18 noteworthy that God so ordered events 
that Jesus should not be condemned on 
any side issue, but solely on the ground 
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of His claim tothe Messiahship and to the 
divine nature, convicted on His own true 
confession of His nature and mission. 
Thus Pilate is forced to sentence Him un- 
justly, with the full consciousness of it.’’— 
G. W. Clark. 


8. He was the more afraid. He had 


been afraid before to condemn an inno- 
cent man, but what if this supposed man 
should prove to be the very God Himself. 


9. And went again into the judgment 


hall, Of course, taking Jesus with him, 
that he might converse privately with 
Him. Whence art thou? ‘* Art thoua 
Son of God, as they say?” 
gave him no answer. 
duty already, and the question was whether 
he would release one whom he had ac- 
knowledged to be innocent. Jesus would 
not aid him in turning away from the one 
great question, whether he would do what 
he knew to be right.’"—/e/oudet. See 
also Is. liii. 7; Matt. xxvii. 12, 14. 


But Jesus 
‘* Pilate knew his 


10. Speakest thou not unto me? The 


emphasis is on ‘‘ to me,’’ which comes 
first in the Greek. Knowest thou not that 
I have power to crucify thee? In saying 


this, Pilate in fact begs the question of 
Christ’s divinity, for if He were divine, 


surely even a Roman Governor would 


have no power against Him. 

11. Zhou couldest have no power at all 
against me except it were given thee from 
above. The simple meaning of this is the 
doctrine elsewhere taught in the New 
Testament, viz., that all human authority 
is God given. Pilate was placed in God’s 
providence in a position of authority, 
where he was forced to act either for or 
against Christ. Zherefore he that de- 
livered me unto thee—i. e., Caiaphas, and 
with him of course all the high priestly 
party—hath the greater sin. ‘* Those who 
urged on the crucifixion were seeking 
earnestly to do what Pilate did reluctantly. 
They had a much clearer apprehension 
than Pilate that they were breaking God's 
law. ... They sinned against clearer 
light.’’—Peloubet. 

12. From henceforth Pilate sought to 
release him. Pilate sought to obtain the 
consent of the Jews to His release. He 
was not seeking to do right, but to do 
right safely. ‘* The very test question of 
true morality is, whether we will do right 
when it costs to do right.”—e/oudet. 
The Jews cried out—with one sudden cry, 
Greek—if thou let this man go, thou art 
not Casar’s friend. Tiberius, a sensual, 
jealous tyrant, old, diseased and malig- 
nant, was at this time Cesar, and Pilate 
knew only too well the danger of those 
suspected of treason against such a master. 

13. When Pilate therefore “heard that 
saying. The question had narrowed it- 
self to this in Pilate’s mind, no longer, 
Barabbas or Christ ; but myseif or Christ. 
In this form Christ still offers Himself to 
every soul. And on this basis Pilate soon 
decided. Jn a place that is called the 
Pavement, &c. Called in Greek ‘‘ the 
Pavement,” doubtless because it was paved 
with inlaid or tessellated marbles ; in Ara- 
maic, Gabbatha, a hill or elevated spot, 
probably a spot in the open air, where a 
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tribunal was erected on a rising ground, 
the top of which was laid with tessellated 
pavement.’’—Schaff. 

14. And it was the preparation of the 
Passover. That is, the preparation day 
of the Passover Sabbath. About the sixth 
hour. Atsix in the morning, for John 
uses the Roman reckoning, not the Jewish. 
Edersheim thinks this refers to the hour at 
which the trial before Pilate began. Be- 
hold your king. ‘* The words are not 
spoken sarcastically of Jesus, but contempt- 
uously of the Jews.’”’—Schaff. We have 
no king but Cesar. ‘With this cry, 
Judaism was, in the person of its repre- 
sentatives, guilty of denial of God, of 
blasphemy, of apostasy. It committed 
suicide.”’"——Edersheim. See Gen. xlix. 10. 

16. Zhen delivered he him, &c. He 
gave sentence that it should be as they re- 
quired. Luke xxiii. 24. Before doing so 
he took water and washed his hands, in 
the vain attempt to clear himself from the 
responsibility which yet remained: upon 
him. Matt. xxvii. 24-26. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The question that came to Pilate 
still comes to each one, Shall I sacrifice 
myself or Jesus Christ? How shall we 
decide? 

2. Jesus was in absolute harmony with 
His Father. Every thing, therefore, that 
came to Him, even the injuries that His 
enemies were inflicting on Him, were be- 
cause God had for the time allowed them 
to exercise this power. In proportion as 
we are in this same harmony, we can have 
these same faults. 

3- When a soul denies Christ, it owns 
allegiance to another king who is a tyrant. 
In their hatred of Christ the Jews accepted . 
by choice a foreign despot. 

4. It was the High Priests, the Saddu- 
cees, the sceptical religionists who pro- 
cured Christ’s condemnation. The Phar- 
isees, bad as they were, did not do this. 
Formalists do great harm, but it is the 
worldly Christian who inflicts the deepest 
wound. 





For Friends’ Review. 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE. 


Oh listen and hear “ how silence sounds /” 
The mountain side is asleep,—asleep,— 
The wind has ceased and the woods are still. 

And God o’er us all His watch doth keep. 


A noiseless sound to the same low tune 
The sea-shell sings of the distant sea,— 
While He who holds the stars in their place 
Is kindly caring for you and me. 


Now once again are the leaves astir, 
The wind through the chestnut branches 
sings, 
Come sleep and rest until day’s glad dawn 
New light and life to the wide Tr 
S. j. TF. 


Sunnyside,” roth mo., 1891. 





THouGH your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimsoa, they shall be as wool. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Day oF Rest.—PROGRESS IN SE- 
CURING 1T.—As illustrations of the pro- 
gress made within the past five years in 
various countries in securing Sunday as a 
Day of Rest may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing : 

In Austria a labor law protects women 
and minors from Sunday work, and makes 
the fiat of a Minister of the Government 
hhecessary for any manufacturing opera- 
tions on that day. Postal deliveries are 
now limited to one. Sunday evening and 
Monday morning newspapers are prohib- 
ited because of the Sunday work necessary 
for their production. Many shops are 
now closed. 


In Belgium a labor law has been passed 
to diminish Sunday work 1n factories, and 
work on the State railways has been very 
greatly reduced. 

In Denmark a Sunday rest law has been 
passed. Shops are closed at 9 A. M. for 
the day ; factories and workshops are not 
allowed to be open between g A. M. and 
midnight. All employees have at least 
alternate Sundays off, and postal work is 
dimited to one delivery. 

The work of the French League for 
Sunday Rest, which was founded at the 
International Paris Congress of 1889, 
thas spread with great rapidity in 
many parts of France. Railway, goods 
and parcels cffices have been closed at 10 
«A. M. or at noon, and a law has been 
passed securing one day’s rest in seven. 

A labor law protecting the Day of Rest 
thas been passed in Germany. The second 
delivery of letters has been suppressed 

. throughout the whole empire. Goods 
‘traffic is limited. Shops are now closed 
dargely in Berlin and other cities and 
towns. Work is prohibited in mines, 
quarries, salt pits, collieries, foundries, 
timber yards and factories of all kinds. 
‘Sunday race meetings have incurred the 
displeasure of the emperor and are dying 
out. 

Goods trains do not run in Holland, 
-and parcels and goods are delivered only 
early in the morning. A law has been 
passed securing rest for women and minors 
in factories and workshops. 

A law has been passed in Hungary gen- 
erally the same as for Austria, and in Nor- 
“way toil on tramways has been reduced. 
Labor in factories and workshops is great- 
‘ly diminished. 

In Russia no marked progress has been 

*made, but from all parts of the empire 
petitions have been addressed to The 
Holy Synod asking for the closing of all 
“shops and factories on Sundays. The 
smovements in Sweden are of the same kind 
as in Norway and Denmark. 

In Switzerland, by a law which came 
into force on December 1, 1890, ‘‘ every 
servant of railway, steamer, tramway and 

-Other locomotive companies, and the em- 
ployees of the Post Office, will have 52 
-days of rest in the year, ot which 17 must 
be Sundays. The day’s work cannot be 
dengthened merely by the will of the em- 
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ployer, and in no case may exceed 12 
hours, and at least one hour’s rest must 
divide the work. No wage is to be de- 
ducted for rest day. Any breach of the law 
is to be visited with a penalty of from fr. 
500 to fr. 1000.”’ 
of construction which connects Yverdon 
and St. Croix in the Canton Vaud, which 
by its constiution is to be free from all 
Sunday traffic for at least 25 years.— 
Philada. Public Ledger. 


A railway is in course 


ARTHUR T. Pierson, of the Missionary 


Review of the World, has accepted a call 
to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in London to 
occupy its pulpit during the convalescence 
of its eminent pastor. 


Dr. PENTECOST IN INDIA.—From the 


cantonment meeting Dr. Pentecost moved 
his meetings down to the city [Poona], in 
order to suit a large number of native gen- 


tlemen, who were all expectant for the 


lectures which were promised to them. It 


was decided to take the large theatre in 
the very heart of the city, and to try for 


the first time a continued series of five 
meetings. 
the nature of the audience—who were 
educated gentlemen, some holding civil 
appointments, others leaders of Brahmin- 


Those who knew the city, and 


ical thought—looked on the project with 


some anxiety, but went forward in faith. 


The first meeting: realized the best ex- 
pectations, and the second, but when the 


subject of the third address, ‘* Tae Uni- 
que Personality of Jesus Christ,” was an- 


nounced, all felt that such a distinctly gos- 
pel subject was a crucial test of the hold 
Dr. Pentecost had over them. Prayer was 
continued, and, therefore, not to the sur- 
prise of those who were looking for an 
answer, the interest deepened, and from 
several lips the expression came, ‘‘This is 
the finger ot God,’’ ‘* This is contrary to 
all our calculations.” 

As the week closed all felt that the 
meetings must not end, and Dr. Pentecost 
was urged to stay another week, and he 
felt that, now he had explained to them 
the different facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he could press home to them the 
necessity for faith-decision. 

Night after night the leading men of the 
city came and sat beside Dr. Pentecost, 
and the sight was a remarkable one— 
rows and rows of thoughtful men were 
awaiting him, even before the hour an- 
nounced for the meeting. 

Will Christians at home pray for the 
four millions of English-speaking educated 
natives? The missionaries in the field are 
taken up with the work among the non-En- 
glish speaking men, or the student class. 
The ladies are occupied with the zenana 
work and the little children. Who will come 
out for five years, or for two years, or for 
life, for the educated men ?—Abdridged 
from the Christian. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION held its 45th annual meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Tenth mo. 
22. The Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee stated the folowing among other 
particulars of the work of the year : 


| Eleventh mo, 





The current receipts for the year 





have been........ceesseees $428,885 gr 
Which, with the balance on 

hand at the close of the year, - 2,089 24 
Makes a total 8 0505 68608 08% 430,974 65 
The expenditures have been.. 430,355, $3 
Leaving a balance on hand of, 619 12 


In addition to the above the Association 
has received, as income from the Daniel 
Hand Fund, the sum of $53,533.80. 


SUMMARY OF EDUATIONAL WORK IN THE 
SOUTH. 

Chartered Institutions.............0. oval 

Normal and Graded Schools..... beccdal 23 

SN NOOR io 65s 6005s den sinccecie I 


ToTALs.—Schools, 80; Instructors, o ; 
Pupils, 13,845. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH, 


No, of Chasches...scccccccccccecess 138 
No. of MissionarieS.....6...+eee+e0. 128 
No. of Church members..........+++ 8258 
Added during the year ............. 1013 
Added by prof. of faith ....2........ 748 
Scholars in S, Schools ........ 0008 15,931 


Among the Indians there are : churches, 
9; church members, 96; missionaries 
and teachers, 85, pupils, 887; Sunday. 
school scholars, 1341. 

Among the Chinese there are schools, 
17 ; missionaries, 37 ; pupils, 1054. 





From the Union Signal. 
HIGH PRICE HUGHES IN BOSTON: 


Is there an instinct stronger among our 
great sisterhood than that which compels 
the division of all ‘‘ best things’’ with 
one another? Boston has just had one of 
its very ‘‘ best things,’’ and the impulse 
to divide straightway is irresistible. 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, leader of the 
‘¢forward movement’? among English 
Methodists, and co-laborer with Mark Guy 
Pearse in the great West End Mission of 
London, spoke on the evening of Septem- 
ber 29th to a crowded house in the Peo- 
ple’s Church. The lecture was given in 
aid of the Boston City Missionary Society, 
but we feel very confiient that the finan- 
cial aid received will be but a fractional 
part of the blessing which shall come to 
Boston missions from this night. 

Mr. Hughes is a man of marked per- 
sonality. His every word and gesture 
speak of power. A slender figure, not 
above the medium height, but fairly well 
proportioned ; lithe, muscular, with ao 
erect, graceful, alert carriage, a finely 
formed head, and a face in which the 
‘* solar light ’’ so outshines as to make any 
classification of features well-nigh im- 
possible. A London friend had spoken 
to us of his ‘* seraphic face,’’ and the ad- 
jective seemed not inapt, even though the 
popular conception of seraphs does not 
endow them with full brown beards and 
spectacles. 

Mr. Hughes gave in the clearest, tersest, 
most ‘‘ newspaperish’’ of English, an ac- 
count of his London mission. It was 10 
deed a marvelous account of a marvelous 
work. He tried first to bring to our 
minds some conception of the vastness of 
the city of London, with its six millions 
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of inhabitants; three millions of whom 


gre as truly heathen as if they lived in the 
heart of Africa. 

In London to day, there are, according 
to Mr. Hughes, more Scotchmen than in 
Edinboro ; more Irishmen than in Dublin; 
more Jews than in Palestine, and more 
Roman Catholics than in Rome. America 
has many ‘“‘ big things,’’ but the biggest 
thing on earth to-day is the city of 


London. 


So far, however, from deprecating this 
tendency of modern scciety to centralize 
in great masses, Mr. Hughes believes that 
it is of divine ordering, and is sure that 
if the Church of Christ arouses tu its op- 
portunity, large cities may become the 
aightiest factor in the speedy evangeliza- 
tion of the world. In London the Church 
had, practically, done nothing to keep 
step with the increase of fopulation. 
Crime, ignorance, poverty, misery and 
Godlessness had for long years been in- 
creasing in frightful ratio, 

But the arousal came at last, and in that 
arousal the press was the most potent 
factor. While churches slept, newspapers 
‘were wide awake. They carefully tabu- 
lated the number of non churchgoers and 
startled London Christians in their cush- 
ioned pews with the record. They plunged 
into the haunts of vice, and brought to 
light ‘‘ the hidden things of darkness.’’ 

“The bitter cry of outcast London”’ 
caught up and echoed by that prince of 
journalists, William T. Stead, did more 
than anything else to arouse Christians 
and churches. The arousal came to the 
church of John Wesley and that body laid 
hands on Mr. Hughes and said: ‘* You 
must go as a missionary to the West End 
of London.”” London’s West End is the 
center of fashionable vice; the gilded 
hell, where souls are lured more surely 
and swiftly to destruction than anywhere 
else on earth. 

‘*T know the sins of other cities,”’ 
cried Mr. Hughes passionately. ‘I 
know the sins of heathen peoples, but I 
venture the assertion that there is more of 
the devil’s work carried on within the 
tadius of a mile of my mission hall than in 
any other place on earth.’’ 

To that field of labor he was called ; to 
that field of labor, after having received 
from God the ‘‘sign”’ he had asked of 
Him, that Mark Guy Pearse, the most 
gifted, popular preacher in English Metho- 
‘dism, should be moved to go with him, he 
and his devoted wife went. He went 
without a dollar in his pocket ; without a 
member for his church ; without a hall in 
which to hold his meetings, but with a 
mighty faith in an Almighty God; and 
that God, who, since the days of Abra- 
ham, has delighted to honor faith, has 
honored his. 

To-day he occupies the largest hall in 
London West End ; a hall seating 2,800 
people. It is made as attractive as lights 
and flowers and music can make it, and 
note this, weak hearted, discouraged 
Christians, it is packed at every service ! 
_ Mr. Pearse preaches the Sunday morn- 
ang sermon, giving the comforting, 


strengthening, building up part of the 
gospel message. In the afternoon Mr. 
Hughes holds what he calls ‘‘ a confer- 
ence in the French rather than the Eng- 
lish meaning of the term, for I am the 
only one who confers.”’ Every topic of 
current interest is brought upon that Sun- 
day afternoon platform and fearlessly dis- 
cussed. Seven principal topics he men- 
tioned which have freest ventilation there : 

1. The Liquor Curse, with its countless 
associated evils. All the members of Mr. 
Hughes’ mission are total abstainers, and 
that is a much rarer qualification for 
church membership in England than it is 
in America. 

2. The Social Evil; and Mr. Hughes’ 
standard upon this question he stated 
clearly. ‘*Not the poor woman is the 
‘outcast,’ but the creature of my own sex 
who brought her to her fate.’’ 

3. Gambling. And on this subject his 
words ring out as fearlessly against prince 
as against peasant. 

4. Political Corruption. 

5. Ignorance. 

6. Pauperism. 

7. Peace, and International Arbitra- 
tion. 

Is it strange that at that afternoon 
meeting the audience is composed chiefly 
of men, and the greater part of them men 
who never before went to church ? 

The evening service presents a marked 
contrast to the others of the day. It has 
been found necessary at this service, in 
order to avoid the rush, to open the doors 
an hour and a quarter before the adver- 
tised time, and in that period they have 
evolved a ‘* before meeting.”’ 

Mrs. Hughes, with her thirty “sisters 
of the people,’’ and the forty deacons of 
the mission, go about from seat to seat 
and talk with the people. Lonely, dis- 
couraged ones are there ; young men and 
young women fresh from their country 
homes, without friends in all that seeth- 
ing mass of humanity ; exposed to dangers 


incalculable. They are touched by human | 


hearts and human hands in these “before 
meetings,”’ through which thousands have 
been saved. Everything in the meeting 
which follows is short, bright and crisp. 

Mr. Hughes has one of the finest brass 
bands in London; also an orchestra and 
a chorus choir. The music is inspiring, 
the prayers and sermons short and full of 
the simple gospel of invitation and salva- 
tion. Inthe inquiry meeting which fol- 
lows, to which never less than 1,500 peo- 
ple remain, there are a/ways seekers and 
conversions. But even this inquiry meet- 
ing does not close the work of these won- 
derful Sabbaths. 

Out of the crowds turned away from 
the hall, an overflow meeting is held in a 
hall seating 1,000 on the other side of 
Piccadilly. That hall is emptied by nine 
o’clock. Mr. Hughes and his workers go 
there immediately after the close of the 
larger meeting. Meantime his workers 
have issued some four or five hundred 
tickets, chiefly to young people. They 
come to the smaller hall; a light colla- 
tion is served, and they spend an hour in 


social converse, coming to know, in this 
way, the warm, throbbing, Auman heart 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

One of Mr. Hughes’ ‘‘cardinal princi- 
ples is that ‘‘people have bodies as well as 
souls.’’ ‘*You’ll not find it in your systems 
of theology,’”’ he said, ‘‘ but take it on 
my word, people have bodies as well as 
souls,’’ and the conclusion he draws from 
this statement is not far to seek—the 
Church of Christ must care for bodies as 
well as for souls. Religion must be a//- 
sided if it would reach humanity. 

The organization known as the “Daugh- 
ters of the People’’ is one of the expon- 
ents cf this theory. It was organized by 
Mrs. Hughes, and consists for the greater 
part of young women from homes of ease 
and luxury who have heard God’s call and 
have not been ‘ ‘disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.”” They go, *‘not from house to 
house, but from room to room’? in those 
abodes of squalor which lie under the 
very shadow of Buckingham Palace. 
They scrub the floors, wash the children, 
cook dinners, nurse the sick, find employ- 
ment for the unemployed—they are in 
very truth ‘Sisters of the People.” Mr. 
Hughes paid a glowing tribute to woman’s 
work for God, saying the first and truest 
helper in his own work was his devoted, 
consecrated wife. 

We have given the barest outline of 
this wonderful recital. It must be heard 
to be clothed upon with power. One 
deep impression made upon our mind was 
the unity of thought and of method be- 
tween Mr. Hughes’ lines of work and 
our own. He touched upon no work for 
God and for humanity which the W. C. 
T. U. has not, to a greater or less degree, 
carried forward. 

Truly, God is pushing his people of to- 
day out to greater things than the mere 
labor for the individual to which we have 
trusted hitherto. We are learning that 
we must save not men alone, but meas- 
ures ; not only the individual sinner, but 
society at large. But the deepest impres- 
sion of the evening was the old, oft re- 
peated, too often forgotten lesson of what 
God can do through one human being 
yielded absolutely to himself. 

In the West End Mission of London 
have met the two forces to whom nothing 
is impossible: God and the believing soul. 
May the same forces meet more and more 
constantly in the Women’s Cnristian Tem- 
perance Union ! 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON. 





Ir is a blessed state of heart to wait 
upon God continually in the spirit of 
humble, fervent, believing prayer. Satan 
well knows the value of such a spirit, and 
therefore tries hard to prevent its exercise. 
He labors to extinguish this sacred fire, 
kindled in the soul by the Holy Ghost. 
He endeavors to disturb the mind, to ride 
upon the wings of the imagination, and to 
fill the soul. with an endless succession of 
fleeting images: this daily irruption of the 
enemy constitutes nosmall part of the 
Christian warfare. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE 
ECUMENICAL METHODIST CONFERENCE TO 
METHODIST CHURCHES AND MEMBERS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.—We need to 
employ with the utmost economy all our 
resources. One secret of the strength of 
Methodism has been the free play which 
it allows to the gifts and energies of its 
liity. The pastoral work of our class 
leaders has been of tke highest value. 
Local preachers both in England and 
America were of great service in the early 
history of our churches. It is to be hoped 
that the multiplication of ministers may 
not tempt us to think that lay preaching 
is unnecessary. We thank God for the 
young men and women in our mission 
bands who are carrying the Gospel into 
remote villages and into the alleys and 
courts of our crowded cities. Among the 
wasted treasures of the Church are deli- 
cate sensibilities, the tact, the tenderness, 
and the persuasive power of holy women. 
We are all agreed that the needs of the 
world require and that the conditions of 
the age allow that such women should 
take a more prominent place in the work 
of the Church. 

The social means of grace, in which 
Methodism is so rich, are a congenial 
sphere for their best talents. In social 
and benevolent work, which is springing 
up on every hand and is one of the most 
hopeful features of the time, their gifts 
are indispensable and invaluable. -We 
distinctly approve of associations in which, 
unfettered by any vow, godly women may 
be organized for ministry to human need 
and sorrow. But we hope that with their 
enlightening opportunities women may 
not be tempted to undervalue the sphere 
in which they are not only supreme, but 
alone as the sun in his path through the 
heavens—the sphere of the mother in the 
home. 

The children of our Church have occu- 
pied the attention of the Conference. In 
the formation and wonderful progress of 
the great societies on the American Con- 
tinent, such as the Epworth League, we 
greatly rejoice. We should be glad if 
similar societies, adapted to other condi- 
tions, would be established in other parts 
of the Methodist world. To bring young 
people together under its hallowing influ- 
ence, to watch over their reading and re. 
creation, in which so many perils lie, to 
combine and direct their ardor and energy 
to suitable forms of benevolent work, is 
surely one of the highest duties of the 
Church. We feel that our Sunday- 
schools have not as yet realized their vast 
possibilities, but the home is the great nur- 
sery of religious faith and life. They are 
one-sided theories of concessions which 
prevent our looking for signs of the relig- 
ious faith and life with the dawn of intel- 
gence and the first development of will. 
False tests, in which the nature of a 
child is quite forgotten, prevent us from 
finding them. We would that parents 
should feel that they can hardly look too 
early for the faint beginning of tne spirit- 
ual life in the hearts of their children, 
nor too carefully foster them. At the 
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same time we must insist, as we have 
always done, that the mature religious 
life should be definite and conscious. It 
may arise as gradually and gently as a 
summer morning breaks. 
come as clear and self attesting as the 


It ought to be- 


summer noon. 
The education of our young people is 
of great concern to us. 








THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 





This movement is one of the most im- 
portant social features of our time, and 
it should have the hearty sympathy 
of all those who desire the uplifting of the 
people. If Democracy is to work success- 
fully—and surely Democracy in national 
no less than in Quaker polity is the natural 
outcome of Christian principles—it is 
certainly essential that those into whose 
hands political power has come should 
have time and opportunity to master more 
or less the great questions on which they 
are called upon to vote. It is only those 
who fear to trust the people who will 
argue that on any large scale further 
leisure, honestly won, is likely to be 
abused. Like all such arguments, it is 
contradicted by plain facts. Wages are 
higher in England and hours shorter than 
they were thirty years ago ; and, in spite 
of a growing population, crime has di- 
minished to oné-half. Every movement 
that tends to make our people more truly 
men and women and less of mere ma- 
chines, must be approved by a true lover 
of his kind—as was felt by Joseph Sturge, 
when he stood upon a Chartist platform. 
In comparison with this, how trifling ap- 
pears the question of a small pecuniary 
gain or loss ! 


“Is here no triumph? Nay, what though 
The yellow blood of trade meanwhile should 
pour 
Along its arteries a shrunken flow, 
And the idle canvas droop along the shore? 
These do not make a State, 
Nor keep it great ; 
I think God made 
The earth for man, not trade; 
And where each humblest human creature 
Can stand, no more suspicious or afraid, 
Erect and kingly in his right of nature, 
To heaven and earth knit with harmonious 
tles— 
There I behold a Nation ; 
I see her in the soul whose shine 
through the craftsman’s grimy 
countenance, 
In the new energy divine 
Of Toil’s enfranchised glance!’ 
—Edward Grubb, in the British Friend, 


Burns 





Ir they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of h’s household? Matt. 
x. 24. A bitter scoff, an evil name, re- 
proaches for Christ, why do these fret 
thee? They were a part of thy Lord’s 
entertainment while He was here. Thou 
art even in this, a partaker of His suffer- 
ings, and in this way is He bringing thee 
forward to the partaking of His glory. 
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RURAL. 


SucaR Beet CuLTuRE.—‘‘Some farm. 


ers have an idea,’”’ says Prof. Nicholson, 


‘that they should aim to raise as big beets 
as possible. - This is wrong, as the | 
beets are not near so rich in sucrose as 
the smaller ones, and it is sugar we are 
after, not pulp.’’ Regarding the prepara. 
tion of the soil, experienced men agree 
that it should be plowed deep in the fal} 
and again in the spring. The ordin 
surface plowing that answers for corn and 
the other grains will not suffice. It must 
be deep and thorough, so that a sufficient 
amount of loose, open, friable soil may 
be had for the beets to draw for their 
nourishment. that they may properly 
mature. Deep, mellow, well-drained 
soils are theoretically the best. Such 
are easily permeable by the air and 
moisture; are not readily affected by 
drought, and offer but little resistance to 
the downward growth of the root. Heavy, 
clayey soils, of which Nebraska has but 
very little, new and rich soils that are un. 
derlaid by a stratum that does not permit 
the surplus water to drain off readily, are 
not adapted to the production of beets 
for sugar. An examination of tables of 
analysis made by Prof. Nicholson shows 
that the best results have been obtained 
from experiments made in the central 
and western parts of the State, where the 
soil is lighter than in the eastern part— 
more of a sandy loam. These facts 
recommend that for next year’s planting 
the farmer should put his beet seed on 
the old cultivated, lighter soils, rather 
than on his new ground, and they should 
remember that the sugar beet requires 
‘¢garden culture’ to be a success. Com- 
missioner Jenkins says that the proper 
time to plant the seed is as early in the 
spring as the temperature of the soil 
reached 40 degrees, and they should be 
left in the ground until they are thorough- 
ly ripe. This condition can be determin- 
ed by the leaves turning yellow or by tap- 
ping the beet with a stick. If it sounds 
as if it was solid and compact then it is 
ripe. When ripe it is well to pull them 
a little, so as to break the roots and thus 
prevent a second growth, as that is ruin- 
ous to the saccharine matter; or, what is 
equally as good, plow them up. They 
can then be left on the ground until the 
time to market them, unless frost or rain 
is tbreatened, when they should be housed. 
How to plant the seed—It is not nec- 
essary to plant the seed so very deep— 
just deep enough so that the moisture of 
the ground may aid it in sprouting. This 
will have to be determined to a certail 
extent by the character of the soil. It Is 
best to drill the seed in rows, about 16 
inches apart, and when the beets have 
grown up to some size thin them out to 
about six inches space. The earlier culti- 
vation may be by a horse hoe, but the 
work of thinning must be done by hand, 
as it requires intelligence instead of ma- 
chine work. Concerning the cost per 
acre Prof. Nicholson and Commissioner 
Jenkins agree that it should not exceed 
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$20 to $25. The average product is 
about 15 tons, though in a number of in- 
stances this amount has been exceeded. 
The average price paid this year at Grand 
{sland is $4 perton. This will make the 

receipts $60 per acre and the net 
$35 to $40 per acre. Both Prof. Nichol- 
son and Commissioner Jenkins have 
abundant faith in the future of the indus- 
try in Nebraska. They believe that the 
farmers will soon learn the value of thor- 
ough culture; that they will enter into the 
work with a spirit that will make success 
assured, and that in less than to years it 
will be the leading industry in the State. 
There is no trouble now about getting all 
the capital that is necessary to put in 
plants for the manufacture of sugar if the 
capitalists can be guaranteed a sufficient 
amount of beets to give them the work 
they need to make their investment a 
paying one.— Farmers’ Review. 


Ir CALIFORNIANS go on with their pres- 
ent irrigation schemes, the attention of 
the whole country will be directed to the 
methods in use and the results produced. 
Fruit-growers want abundant water, not 
so much to flood their orchards as to insure 
themselves against loss in dry seasons. 
In some of the best fruit districts, how- 
ever, irrigation is needed every year. 

It is beginning to be understood that an 
opportun:ty for all the reservoirs that will 
ever be needed, is afforded in the Coast 
Range and the Sierra, and that little or 
none of the valuable valley lands need 
ever be used for this purpose. Thousands 
of storage basins can be constructed at a 
small cost, and the problem of irrigation 
is very largely one of cheap and sufficient 
storage. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
water that flows down the streams is 
wasted. Forty million acres of land in 
California, or one-fourth of the whole 
area, will some day be irrigated in the 
most complete manner. 

With the passage of what is known as 
the Wright Law, authorizing the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts, the interest of 
Californians in the subject began to assume 
large proportions. By January, 1889, 
about twelve districts had been fully 
organized, and some were very large, 
such as the Alta District of Fresno with 
130,000 acres, the Sumner District with 
200,000 acres, and the Sunset with 260,- 
ooo acres. The plan of operation is ex- 
tremely simple. Land-owners join, form 
4a company, secure the water rights, and 
issue bonds to bring the water on the land. 
These bonds are taken by private capital- 
ists and by banks, and are considered 
excellent investments, being a lien on the 
land. The districts referred to embrace 
about 1,200,000 acres of land, and range 
in size from small districts of 15,000 acres 
to large ones of 300,000 acres. 


During the last year a State association 
of irrigators has been formed, and all the 
districts have pushed work. Some new 
districts have been organized, and more 
will be created in the spring of 1891. 
More than 2,000,000 acres and perhaps 
Mearly 2,500,000 acres are included in the 





active and organized districts of the pres- 
ent time. Fourteen districts were repre- 
sented at the State session, and twelve 
reported issues of bonds aggregating 
$5,960,000 and sales of more than $2,000,- 
000, being all that had been offered to 
Capitalists. —/ndependent. 





HEALED THROUGH PAITH. 


An opium eater of the most desperate 
stamp came into Mr. Moody’s evangelistic 
meetings in Boston in the spring of 1877. 
His case was one of long standing, in 
which the coils of habit had closed about 
him tighter and tighter each year, every 
medical help, every human remedy Laving 
utterly failed. None present will forget 
his pitiful cry as he rose in the meeting, 
and begged to know if there was any hope 
for him in Christ. Prayer was offered iz 
his behalf, and he was led to accept Jesus 
as his Saviour and Healer. He came the 
next day and with the glad tidings that his 
appetite was gone. Mr. Moody, knowing 
how much more powerful is experience 
than assertion for proving that Christ is 


** mighty to save,” put this man upon the - 


platform night after night, to tell the story 
of his healing. It was ‘‘ a palpable con- 
firmation of the Word,”’ not to be gain- 
said, and the effect was irresistible upon 
the great audience who listened. 

The other case was almost identical. A 
stranger, rising up at a revival meeting in 
our own church, the marks upon his per- 
son confirming the testimony of his lips, 
confessed that he was a long suffering vic- 
tim of the opium habit, who had spent all 
his living upon physicians, and was noth- 
ing bettered, but rather made worse. Here 
also, upon the offering of prayer and the 
surrender of the sufferer to Christ, the 
cure was instantaneous—at least, so the 
patient has always claimed. Fifteen and 
ten years have passed since these respec- 
tive experiences. The men on whom the 
cures were wrought are exemplary mem- 
bers of the church, with whom we have 
maintained a constant acquaintance, and 
they solemnly testify that from the mo- 
ment of their appeal to the Great Physi- 
cian they have been absolutely delivered 
from their former plague-—Dr. A. /. 
Gordon, in the Christian. 





JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





From purest wells of English undefiled 

None deeper drank than he, the New World’s 
child, 

Who, in the language of their farm-fields, 
spoke 

The wit and wisdom of New England folk, 

Shaming a monstrous wrong ; the world-wide 
laugh 

Provoked thereby might well have shaken 

alf 


The walls of slavery down, ere yet the ball 
And mine of battle overthrew them all. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 





HE that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life. 





THE “REGIONS BEYOND.” 


We notice one more region that lies be- 
yond, namely the region of holy diving. 
That is the most important region of all. 
We would compress all that we would say 
on this point in one maxim: ‘A Holy 
life is a life in a supernatural realm, a walk 
with God.’ That is strong language, but 
the New Testament is stronger: ‘‘ He that 
dwellethin love dwelleth in God, and Gcd 
in Him.” 

The thing that mcre than anything else 
has led the writer to devote himself to the 
advocacy of missions, has been that he 
has recognized in the working of missions 
the nearest approach to the repetition of 
all the supernatural occurrences of the Old 
Testament and of the period of the Acts 
of the Apostles. We must learn to look 
for divine interposition. Missionaries of 
the Cross have seen many interpositions of 
God. 

In Turkey, in 1839, at the crisis of mis- 
sions, the Sultan Mahmoud said: ‘‘There 
shall not a representative of the Christian 
religion remain in theempire.’’ And Dr. 
Hamlin came into the house to Dr. Good- 
ell and said, ‘* Doctor it is all over with 
us, we have to leave, the American Consul 
and the British Ambassador both say it is 
no use to meet with antagonism their vio- 
lent and vindictive monarch.’’ Dr. Good- 
ell, sitting in his chair, rocked to and fro 
with undisturbed serenity. Dr. Hamlin 
said, ‘‘ Well, you do not seem to give 
yourself much anxiety.’”’ That devout 
and godly man looked up to heaven and 
said, ‘‘ Dr. Hamlin, the Sultan of the uni- 
verse, in answer to prayer, can change 
that decree.” And they gave themselves 
to prayer, and that day the Sultan Mah- 
moud died, and the decree has never since 
been mentioned save as a matter of history. 

There a ruler conspired against the King 
of Zion to defeat the plan of evangelizing 
His empire, and to expel His missionaries ; 
but He stretched forth His rod of iron and 
instantly ‘‘dashed him in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel.’’ 

In Siam, in the crisis of missions in 
1851, when another hostile king would not 
even allow the missionaries to get premises 
in which to live, or ground upon which to 
build, and would scarcely suffer them to 
obtain a lodging; and when they were 
only waiting for a vessel to bear them away 
from the harbor of Bangkok, believing 
that their work was all in vain ; meanwhile 
they called upon Almighty God to inter- 
pose, and again the King of Zion stretched 
forth His rod and smote the monarch, and 
broke him likewise in pieces, ** like a pot- 
ter’s vessel.’’ And when his corpse was 
borne to buria! the question came up, 
‘* Who is to be the successor ?’”’ and again 
God was sought to interpose. The man 
that was selected was the only man in the 
empire that had ever been trained by 
a Christian missionary. Though not him- 
self a Christian, in studying language and 
philosophy, and history and political eco- 
nomy with the missionaries, he had imbib- 

ed tolerant catholic principles and impul- 
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Died. 


DOYLE- At Tecumseh, on the 3d of Ninth 
mo,, 1891, Rachel Doyle, in the 74th year of 
her age, an elder of Yonge Street Quarter- 
ly Meeting, Canada, 

This dear Friend added to force of char- 
character the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Her love for the Society of Friends 
was a direct outgrowth of her love and faith- 
fulness to her Saviour. Loyal to her own 
convictions as a Friend, she was in hearty 
sympathy with all Christian efforts, She en- 
dured the weariness and* painfulness of a 
long illness with patience and fortitude, Dur- 
ing paroxysms of pain she often said, 
“Come Lord Jesus, come quickly,” and on 
the last day of her life here she exclaimed, 
«O death, where is thy sting, O grave where 
is thy victory?” “Praise the Lord, I'm going 
home ” were her last words, spoken with a 
smile a few moments before she passed away. 

Her six sons carried her body to the grave. 


WILLIAMS.—Isaac Williams, son of John 
and Rachel Williams. Born in Randolph 
County, North Carolina, in 1801, Deceased 
Tenth mo, 17th, 1891. 

He joined Friends’ Society in the year of 
1872, and was a faithful attender of the meet- 
ings at Mooresville, Ind., until he was struck 
with blindness some fifteen years before his 
death and the last four years of his life he 
was partially deaf. He came to Indiana in 
the year 1813, and moved to Mooresville in 
1824. 


WHITE,.—Sixth month 24th, 1891, at his 
home near Lewisville, Indiana, Wm. W. 
White, eldest son of Josiah T. and Elizabeth 
W. White, in the 45th year of his age. 

He was best known as an educator. 
He had an inborn thirst for knowledge and 
successfully graduated from Earlham Col- 
lege, having proven himself an earnest, en- 
ergetic Christian student. Leaving college 
he entered at once upon what proved to be 
his life work. More than half his years were 
spent the at teacher’s desk. In conducting 
his schools at Dover, Dublin, Earlham, Rai- 
zin Valley and Rich Square, it was apparent 
that he desired the spiritual as well as the 
mental advancement of his pupils, He was 
aggressive in mind yet charitable in spirit, 
always taking a warm interest in the work of 
the church, Bible-schools and missionary 
cause. Having a gift in the ministry which 
he frequently exercised to the edification of 
his friends, it was recognized by the church a 
short time previous to his death. He had an 
abiding trust in God and rested in His prom- 
ises. One most precious to him was “I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


CHASE,—Lydia P., widow of William 
Chase, a well beloved elder in Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Salem, Mass., entered 
into rest Eighth month 25th, 1891, aged 74. 

She was a firm believer in evangelical re- 
ligion, a woman of broad and catholic spirit, 
a loving, tender, sympathizing friend. All 
her life a friend of the oppressed and down- 
trodden, she stood side by side with her 
noble hearted husband in the early anti- 
slavery struggles, firm to what she believed 
to be God's eternal principles of truth and 
justice ; deeply interested in the sufferings of 
the freedmen, she was a succorer of many ; 
in the last years of her life increasingly inter- 
ested in the cause of temperance and the full 
ballot for women she labored earnestly for 
their promotion, 

She came down to her grave asa “shock 
of corn fully mpe,” after an illness of only 
twodays. She seemed literally to have no 
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ses, and he inaugurated in the Empire of 
Siam the most aggressive and the most 
liberal policy in all Asia, and his succes- 
sor, Chulalanghorn, is to.day the most en- 
lightened sovereign on that continent. He 
and his wife are nursing father and nurs- 
ing mother of Christian missions. Only 
two years ago they made munificent pres- 
ents to our American missionaries to en- 
large the borders of their hospital and dis- 
pensary work, as they have again done 
more recently. 

Verily, a new standard of holy living is 
needed. The “regions beyond ’’ must be 
entered. Faith must enter the unclaimed 
territory of promise. Prayer must enter 
the unclaimed territory of divine power in 
the divine presence. We must get a new 
standard of giving that shall be individ- 
ual, that shall be systematic, that shall be 
proportionate, that shall be cheerful and 
that shall be self-denying. 

And we must get a new standard of liv- 
ing that shall dare to invade the super- 
natural; that shall walk with God, and 
dwell in God, and pray in the Holy Ghost, 
and shall recognize the word of our Mas- 
ter, ** Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world,’’ and the word of 
the Father that the Holy Ghost shall come 
down to anoint disciples and bring the 
unconverted to the knowledge of Christ. 
Oh! we must enter this unclaimed and 
untrodden territory, and then it may be 
permitted to some of us to see the glorious 
day come when the gospel, having been 
preached as a witness among all na- 
tions, the King Himself shall come in His 
beauty, and those that have looked long 
for Him with fainting desire, shall be per- 
mitted to share in the glory of His en- 
thronement and coronation ! 


A. T. Prerson, 
in Missionary Review. 
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‘The summer rose is dead; 

The sad leaves, withered, 

Strew ankle-deep the pathways to our tread. 
Dry grasses mat the plain, 

And drifts of blossoms slain, 

And day and night the wind is like a pain. 


No nightingale to sing 

In green boughs, listening, 

Through balmy twilight bushes of the spring, 
No thrush, no oriole 

In music to out-roll 

The little golden raptures of his soul, 













O royal summer reign ! 

When will you come again, 

Bringing the happy birds across the main ? 
O blossoms! when renew 

Your pretty garbs, and woo 

Your waiting, wild-bee lovers back to you? 












O swallow ! all too slow 

Over the waves you go, 

Dipping your light wings in their sparkling 
flow, 

Over the golden sea, 

O swallow ! flying free, 

Fly quickly with the summer back to me, 


— Overland Monthly. 
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old age, but went direct from a life of actiye 
usefulness on earth to the presence of her 
Lord and His higher service in heaven, Her 
Christian life ,and testimony were most beay. 
tiful. She was what she longed to be, Christ. 
like. The last six years of her life, bereft of 
her loved companion, she walked as one op, 
the very edge of the border land, just wai, 
ing,and lo! almost before we knew it, she 
had stepped over, and was lost to our morta} 
view. For such a life as hers, for such a 
death, we devoutly thank her God and ours, 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Laéest U, 
S. Government Food Report. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—- Eleventh mo. 4,—Timothy 
Healy, M. P., the most bitter of the Anti- 
Parnellite leaders,was publicly horsewhipped 
by a nephew of the late Charles S, Parnell 
on the 2d inst, aul 

In Damascus the ravages of the cholera 
show an alarming increase. The record for 
the past week showing 180 cases and 90 
deaths, At Aleppo the plague has abated. 

Typhus fever is said to be spreading among 
the famine stricken inhabitants of several 
provinces in the Government of Kazan, Mea- 
‘sures have been adopted to cope with the 
disease, 

Louis Lucien Bonaparte,nephew of the first 
Napoleon, is dead, aged 78 years. 

A despatch to the Zemfs from Rio Janeiro 
Says that the Brazilian Government proposes 
to impose a surtax of 50 per cent. on all Eu- 
ropean products. 

Eleventh mo. 5.—Despatches received in 
London from Rio Janeiro bring news to the 
effect that Congress has been dissolved and 
martial law proclaimed at Rio Janeiro and 
throughout the provinces, and that a dicta- 
torship has been established in Brazil. Hope 
is expressed that this report may not turn 
out to be as serious as outlined, Similar re- 
ports having been spread, 

Distress prevails in the famine districts in 
Russia. A number of Zeemstvos or provin- 
cial assemblies propose to close all drink 
shops in the famine districts, in order to pre- 
vent peasants from spending relief money 
for drink. 

A despatch to the Zimes from Singapore, 
China, says that a manifesto has been issued 
ordering the search and expulsion of all na- 
tive Christians, the confiscation of their prop- 
erty and the destruction of the churches. 
Christian native officials are menaced with 
disfavor at Pekin, 
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enth mo, 6.—Another fight has oc- 
ae Cork between the Parnellites and 
McCarthyites. Many people were injured. 
The Spanish Government has refused to 
nt an exequatur to the United States Con- 
sul in the Caroline Islands and has notified 
our Government to that effect. 

Eleventh mo. 7.—The identity of the steam 
er which was burned at sea, in the vicinity of 
Negropoint in the Aegean sea,has been defin- 
itely established. A despatch received in Lon- 
don to-day states that the vessel was the British 
steamer Lux, of 1255 tons, bound from Ba- 
toum, the great Russian oil entrepol on the 
Black Sea,with a cargo of petroleum consign- 
ed to Antwerp. Several bodieshave been re- 
covered, and the total number who perished 
by the disaster is now placed at 20, The vic- 
tims include the captain, his wife and two 
children, 

Eleventh mo. 9.—A_ fierce conflict has 
taken place in Limerick in which forty sol- 
diers and a mob of people were engaged. 
Four soldiers were seriously wounded with 
knives. Six civilians were arrested, 


The Dutch Government has declared in 
favor of a compulsory military service for 
Holland. 

Despatches from Valparaiso state that 
Fonseca has completely re-established him- 
self in power, and that the Senate has voted 
to entrust all responsibility to him. It is said 
that the Government has cut the telegraph 
lines and forbidden transmission of all cable- 
grams expressing opinions adverse to the 
new state of affairs. 


The whole difficulty has grown out of the 
jealousy between the President and Congress, 
The Cabinet wanted an inflation of the cur- 
rency. Congress voted against this and also 
passed an impeaching bill over the veto of 
the President. This offended the President, 
who resolved to dissolve Congress, although 
this proceeding was clearly unconstitutional, 
as at that time the budget had not been 
voted, He has promised that new elections 
will soon be held. He insists upon certain 
changes in the Constitution, 


DomeEstic.—- Eleventh mo. 4.—Twelve 
States held elections yesterday. In lowa, New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland and Ohio 
Governors were elected. 


In Pennsyivania, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Mississippi lesser State officers, 

In lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, N.York,, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Virginia, Legislative 
tickets were elected. In Pennsylvania and 
Ohio the question of whether or not Constitu- 
tional Conventions should beheld was voted 
upon, 

Congressional tickets to fill vacancies in 
the present Congress were elected in Michi- 
gan, New York and South Dakota. 


In Ohio, where the issues were those of the 
new tariff and anti-silver, the Republican 
candidate for Governor was elected. 

In New York, Massachusetts and Mary- 
land, Democratic Governors were elected. 

In New York the issue of the platform was 
the tariff. The issues of the stump were, on 
the Republican side, the corrupt methods and 
administration of Tamany. 

_In Massachusetts the Democrats achieved 
victory on the platform issue of antagonism 
to the McKinley tariff. 

The result in lowa is yet undetermined. 

The Republicans were victorious in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

A despatch from Boone, Iowa, says that at 
a Democratic meeting in Grant township, 20 
miles from there, on Monday night, a savage 

ght occurred between the Democrats and 
Republicans, Knives were drawn and Chas. 


White fatally stabbed. Fifteen participants 
have been arrested. 

Two hundred mounted men came from 
the mountains on the morning of the 2d inst., 
and liberated two hundred convicts work- 
ing in the mines at Oliver Springs, Tennes- 
see, burning the stockade of the lessees. This 
makes 500 convicts turned lcose in that vi- 
cinity since the 29th ult, 

Eleventh mo, 5.—The New York Presby- 
tery met in New York City yesterday to try 
the charges of heresy preferred against the 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Dr. Briggs read a paper protesting against 
the form in which the charges were preferred 
against him, and denying some of the alle- 
gations made, The Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke moved that the charges against Dr. 
Briggs be dismissed, and after some dis- 
cussion the Presbytery adopted his motion 
by a vote of 94 to 39. The Prosecuting Com- 
mittee will appeal the case to the Synod. 

Five hundred of the liberated convicts 
from the Oliver mines, Tennessee, have been 
captured in various parts of Kentucky, and 
are held to await the action of the Tennessee 
authorities. 

Eleventh mo, 6.—The Liberal electors in 
Chili met in caucus on the 4thinst., and 
nominated for President of Chili for the next 
five years, Admiral Jorge Montt. This is 
said to be equivalent to an election. 

The Congress of Brazil, having refused to 
ratify the plan for the settlement of the 
boundary dispute with the Argentine Re- 
public, the question has been referred to the 
President of the United States, and arbitra- 
tion meetings will be held in Washington 
this winter. 

Four masked robbers boarded the Mis- 
souri Pacific train at West-side on the night 
of the 4th inst, and secured $6000, None of 
the passengers or crew were hurt or robbed. 


Eleventh mo. 9.—An explosion of gas oc- 
curred at the shaft of the Susquehanna Coal 
Company at Nanticoke, Pa,, yesterday caus- 
ed by the explosion of a safety lamp Ten 
men were killed and four dangerously 1n- 
jured, 

President Diaz, of Mexico, has given or- 
ders to commanders of the troops on the 
northern frontier that no more persons shall 
be shot or punished without previous trial by 
a competent authority. 
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FoR SALE IN MALVERN, PA., A FOUR 

room house near P. R. R. Station, lot 

§0 ft. front, 160 ft. back, shade and fruit trees, 

twosquares from the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Apply to CHARLES C. HIGHLY, 

Cashier ot Malvern Bank, 


Series ppneereuaeneneneneneinenigeniicpeneeniispeieaiiilelitedeiilihes 
RACTS —THE BOOK ASSOCIATION 
of Friends has on hand a supply of 
Tracts for sale, twenty pages for one cent, 
or the Association will furnish in its discre- 
tion, without charge Tracts for gratuitous 
distribution. Send or apply for a Catalogue 
to the Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


W WEBSTER | 











~A GRAND. INVESTMENT r 


or every Family an 
Work of revision —_ over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 
tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of 
Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 

The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
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Peat ease 
a, al) aD ae doles 
HOME OrFice. PHILA. Pa 


The Woman who has 


once tried Pear/zne is suit- 
ed. It suits millions of 
women who are using it; 

and millions more are 
following suit. It washes 

easily, to save your 
clothes and your strength; 
it cleans thoroughly, to 





save your time and your temper. 
Do you know that with Pear. 


ave there is little or no rub- 


bing? It is the rub, rub, rub- 
bing that wears out your clothes 
and wears off your paint. You 
will like Pearline, because it is 


sure; there is nothing like it, because it is safe. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “this 
e' X 7 are is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 239 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS *niii*** 303,424.86 


Profits 
Offer forsale to investors. Six percent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
aarket. 
For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
618 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5 to6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 
pef cent, of value. 


@%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from 
$100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 3 years, 
amply secured. 


@% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
@% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


6%% DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
penning Department of the State of New 


ork. 
Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
gourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 


RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 
Room 1035. Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Conservative 


Investors, 


Who want a Security 
paying 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice 


Buy Our 
Certificates. 


All secured by 
City First Mortgages. 


Money with this Association will 
earn nearly Three Times as much 
as In an ordinary savings bank, 
of Minneapolis. and can be withdrawn at 30 days’ 
Assets, $675,000 | notice, 


TheHome Sav- 
ings and Loan 
Association 


INVESTORS 


Mortgages 
sant” ea 
Bonds oa 


StOcks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


in every instance Ratenest ~— peeeee has been paid 
at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


realizing 5 per cent, to 12 per cent, interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure a6 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,(\00' pat- 
rons We are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
SENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Bullding, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL, .cccccccccccccscccess $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims ...........eseeecesess 1,994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... « 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 


$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS. 





Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles r. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gilli 


Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 





gas When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


the Friends’ Review. 





tions and Pop- 


ular lllustrat- 
ed Lectures 





MCALLISTER 










PAY W 


ers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how to conduct Parlor 
Entertainments for pleasure, or Publie Exhibitions, etc., f 
this paper, and send for our 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and os means of object teaching for 

Co) Schools, Sunday Schools. Our as. 
sortment of Views, illustrating Amt, Scuznce, History, 
musement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can 
OF Church Entertainments, Public Exhipt. 

Of A very profitable business for 


h 
E L L @ person with small capital. We are 
@ the largest manufacturers and deal- 









or MAKING MONEY, 


220 PACE BOOK FREE. 
» Mfg Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New Yo 





COLORADO LOANS 


_ IT hunt and report upon First-class Mortgages on strictly inside properties in the 
rapidly growing cities of Denver, Pueblo and Colo. Springs. Being on the spot 
and acting as Agent for and in the interest of Eastern Investors, I am able to person- 


ally investigate and cull the best Loans 
this desirable field. 


offered by Loan Companies and agents in 


PICKED MORTGAGES purchased this way in the above cities, combine 
the finest security, with interest at 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. per annum. 


For particulars, address, 


References by Permission. 
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533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








First National Bank, Cole, Springs, Colo. 
Henry Haines, 512 Walnut Street, Phila. 
Chas. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


THE “STANDARD” WRITING MACHINE OF THE WORLD. 


oe) 


WM. C. ALLEN, i 


Box 575, Colorado Springs, 












Used and endorsed by leading business and professional men. 





Correspondence solicited. No trouble to answer questions. Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 
Wyckorr, Seamans & Benepict. 
834 CHESTNUT STREET, PIHLADELPHIA. : 
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